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TO  THE  READER. 

The  following  reflections  were  penned  during 
some  idle  hours  at  Florence,  and  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  discourse,  something  in 
the  taste  of  the  essays  of  two  centuries  ago. 
The  matter  of  them  is  pretty  generally  the 
ordinary  topics  of  conversation  among  tlie 
politer  circles  ou  tlie  Continent  at  present, 
and  is  intended  rather  for  that  meridian. 
It  may  seem  an  odd  humour  that  tlie  wont 
legitimate  should  appear  in  the  title  page; 
but  that  word  is  what  the  Italians  call  alia 
giortiata,  in  fashion  at  present.  Every  thing 
A    2 


is  legitimate  or  breathes  legitimacy  :  for 
instance,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Pope  at 
Rome  is  highly  legitimate  ;  so  is  the  Protes- 
tant ascendancy  in  England  and  Ireland, 
though  England  has  the  chief  hand  in  both 
these  measures.  William  of  Nassau  was  the 
/e^»7m«?e  sovereign  of  England;  so  is  Louis 
the  XVlIIth  of  France ;  and  England  es- 
tablished both  these  sovereigns  on  one  and 
the  same  legitimate  principle.  The  poten- 
tates of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have 
acceded  to  the  Holy  Alliauceof  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  government,  or  are  rather  the  au- 
thors of  it— which  being  interpreted,  we  are 
to  suppose  means,  "  do  as  you  would  be  done 
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by  :"  yet  Poland  remains  most  legifbnati-ly 
divided  among  them— slavery  still  exists 
there  and  in  Russia,  which  is  most  Christian 
and  legitimate.  We  are  taught  from  the 
cradle  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ; 
if  so,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  some  English  prelates,  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  read  generally,  but  be  interpreted 
legitimately  by  the  priesthood. 

The  beloved  Ferdinand  of  Spain  conceives 
the  Inquisition  to  be  the  legitimate  me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  The  furious 
democrats  of  North  America  think  negro 
slavery  very  legitimate;  as  well  as  many 
pious  Christians  who  adopt  the  same  mode 


of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  very  legiihnate  to  buy  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England,  and  equally 
so  for  the  occupier  of  that  seat,  Avhen  bought, 
to  suspend  any  fundamental  laAv  of  the  land. 
And  lastly,  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate 
than  that  all  people  should  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their 
several  govemmeuts. 

Gentle  reader,  after  this,  excuse  my  use 
of  the  term  legitimate! 


SECTION   I. 

Intelligence  is  alone  the  founda- 
tion of  society  J  hence  the  faculty  of 
speech.  Brutes  may  be  gregarious 
according  to  some  species,  but  they 
can  have  no  principle  of  sociability, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers,*  who  talk  of  links  in 
one  chain.  Intelligence  abstracted, 
and  capable   consequently  of  being 

*  Helvetius  and  others. 
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applied,  together  with  the  faculty  of 
speech,  at  once  breaks  the  links  of 
this  fanciful  chain  ;  and  thus  broken, 
intelligence,  the  distinctive  attribute 
of  man,  causes  him  to  stand  forth 
the  acknowledged  lord  of  the  earth. 
This  then  was  originally  his  first 
title  to  property  :  and  such  a  title 
implying  property  to  be  consecrated 
to  his  use,  it  was  necessarily  to  be 
also  preserved  to  his  use.  Hence 
arose  the  first  principle  of  justice, 
which  principle  relates  to  dealings 
between   man   and    man ;    therefore 
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we  find  that  the  title  to  property 
is  coeval  and  coequal  with  existence, 
and  justice  becomes  necessarily  a 
coexisting  quality,  inseparable  from 
this  title,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
of  the  preservation  of  this  property, 
and  a  fortiori,  of  the  life  and  liberty 
of  him  who  possesses  it.  These 
notions,  therefore,  are  coeval  with 
society,  and  anterior  to  all  govern- 
ment, which  becomes  then  a  subor- 
dinate principle,  and  its  object  and 
use  is  to  be  the  guarantee  of  these 
original  and  anterior  principles.     In 
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truthj  this  appears  so  obvious  and 
just,  that  one  would  think  it  impos- 
sible for  casuistry  to  set  these  notions 
aside,  or  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
which  they  so  deeply  interest,  to 
allow  of  their  being  violated  ;  but 
yet  the  history  of  the  world  instructs 
us  what  strange  and  perverted  notions 
have  taken  possession  of  men's  minds, 
and  how  they  have  acted  upon  in- 
verted principles,  and  that  instead  of 
conceiving  so  simple  a  truth,  as  that 
government  was  constituted  for  the 
preservation  of  property  and  liberty. 
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and  to  enable  men,  whom  by  the 
accident  of  birth  or  other  circum- 
stances did  not  inherit  it,  to  have 
every  fair  and  equitable  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  they  have  concluded  quite 
the  reverse,  and  have  acted  as  if  there 
were  no  arbiter  in  the  universe  but 
tbe  accidental  power  of  the  strongest, 
and  then  have  formed  systems  where- 
by the  natural  order  of  things  have 
been  inverted,  namely,  that  liberty 
and  property  were  subservient  to  go- 
vernment, and  in  a  sort  created  for 
government;  instead  of  tbe  case  being 
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put  vice  versd.  But  not  even  con- 
tented with  such  a  perversion  of  all 
reason  and  justice,  they  have  carried 
their  extravagant  pretensions  still  far- 
ther, by  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  first  principle  of  consolation, 
namely  Hope ;  for  they  have  not 
only  maintained  that  a  man  forfeits 
his  liberty  by  becoming  captive  in 
war,  and  therefore  may  be  sold  as 
a  slave,  but  that  his  oflFspring,  by  the 
original  sin  of  his  birth,  is  bom  a 
slave  also  ;  so  that  the  consolation 
even  of  hope  is  cut  off  fiom  him  j 
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because  he  who  is  born  free  may  hope 
to  escape  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  slavery,  whereas  he  who  is  born 
a  slave  must  feel  that  if  he  endeavours 
to  regain  his  liberty,  which  is  the 
best  gift  of  God  and  the  object  of 
his  being,  he  exposes  himself  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  or  something  as 
bad,  and  that  because  his  parents 
were  unfortunate.  He  is  therefore 
cursed  in  his  birth  by  the  heaviest 
affliction  which  we  know  of  in  this 
life,  that  is,  to  be  a  working  slave, 
and  to  be  treated  like  a  beast  of  the 
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field,  as  tlie  avarice,  the  caprice,  or 
the  cruelty  of  his  task-master  dic- 
tates. We  cannot  therefore  but 
think,  when  coolly  reflecting  upon 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  that 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  square 
them  with  this  practice.* 

The  gift  of  the  full  enjoyment  of 

•  WLy  did  not  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  general  emanci- 
pators of  mankind,  abolish  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery  ?  does  the  latter  exist  only  in 
the  colonies  ?  is  it  yet  abolished  in  Russia 
and  Poland? 
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the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  undoubt- 
edly originally  equal,  for  God  having 
created  man  with  equal  rights,  could 
make  no  exception  :  but  the  pos- 
session of  property  became  soon  un- 
equal, because  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence varied.  Hence  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  were  various^ 
many  lost  their  property  by  their  own 
bad  conduct,  others  acquired  it  by 
their  good  conduct.  Again  we  see 
intelligence  the  foundation  of  society, 
for  the  possession  of  property  is  the 
foundation  of  society.  If  a  man  pos- 
B  2 
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sess  it  not,  he  is  necessarily  a  slave 
to  his  necessities.  To  himself  this  is 
just,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  he  should  be  a  sla\e  to  another 
man.  It  is  hard  enough,  that  either 
by  the  misfortune  or  misconduct  of 
his  parents  or  his  own,  he  should 
become  as  it  were  a  slave  to  himself; 
but  then  he  has  been  furnished  by 
God  with  the  consolation  of  hope, 
which  implies  every  faculty  for  ame- 
liorating his  condition ;  and  then 
comes  man,  who  is  his  equal  in  the 
eye  of  God,  and  takes  away  from  him 
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that  hope.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  who  acts  in  this  unjustifiable 
manner,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  has 
many  cunning  and  specious  pretexts 
ready  to  excuse  himself.  But  let  us 
examine  them  ;  for  instance,  he  jus- 
tifies slavery  on  the  ground  of  the 
right  of  conquest  j  deducible  from 
that,  the  right  of  purchase  of  the 
products  of  conquest ;  and  by  another 
deduction,  the  right  of  property  over 
the  products  of  these  produtts  :  this 
is  simple  enough.  Of  course  this 
goes  to  deny  the  identity  and  natural 
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original  equality  of  rights  of  the 
human  species,  and  such  a  denial 
supposes  a  denial  of  the  justice  of 
God,  which  is  the  virtual  denial  of 
God  himself ;  for  the  denial  of  what 
we  should  suppose  to  be  his  first  at- 
tribute, namely  justice,  constitutes  his 
virtual  denial.  How,  therefore,  can 
a  man  profess  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, and  in  the  justice  of  God, 
and  still  practice  or  sanction  slavery  ? 
What  a  contradiction !  Or  how  can  he 
who  holds  morality  to  be  usefulness. 
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and  its  due  distribution  to  all  to  be 
justice^  sanction  so  monstrous  a  prin- 
ciple as  alavery  ?  Let  him  varnish 
over  such  practices  with  a  shew  of 
reason^  still  the  apology  of  the  one 
or  the  other  will  be  insulting  mock- 
cry,  disgusting  hypocrisy,  and  palpa- 
ble sophistry.  The  naked  truth  is, 
"  slaves  are  useful  to  me,  I  have  the 
power  to  breed  and  possess  them, 
therefore  I  make  use  of  them  3"  and 
the  slave  may  reply,  "  the  power 
to  emancipate  myself  is  now  in  my 
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own  hands,  therefore  I  treat  you  as 
a  murderer  and  a  robber." 

Let  us  enter  into  the  discussion. 
Mankind,  collected  together  from 
roving  through  woods  and  over  plains, 
bring  each  of  them  their  stock,  and 
commence  a  partition  of  soil.  Justice 
dictates  a  social  compact^  the  first 
condition  of  which  is,  that  each  indi- 
vidual shall  preserve  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  that  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  alienate  to  whomsoever  he 
thinks  fit.     And  hence  follows  ano- 
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ther  most  important  corollary,  de- 
duced from  the  original  inherent  right 
of  all  men  to  the  property  of  this 
earth — the  right  of  acquiring  it. 
All  men  having  originally  an  equal  and 
common  right  to  the  acquisition  of 
property,  those  who  are  subsequently 
born,  and  find  the  superficies  of  the  soil 
covered  over  with  men  who  have  by 
right  of  primogeniture  already  pos- 
sessed it,  (though  they  cannot  in 
justice  dispossess  the  right  owners,) 
have  a  right  to  acquire  it  by  purchase, 
or  otherwise  by  the  fruits  of  their 
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labour.  This  principle  is  so  just 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  find  it  constantly  in- 
vaded or  set  aside,  upon  various  pre- 
tences. Sometimes  the  people  are 
considered  as  mere  serfs ;  that  the 
right  is  in  the  crown,  and  delegated 
to  certain  classes,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  acquiring  it ;  that  is, 
because  their  political  rights  have 
been  usurped,  their  civil  rights  are 
destroyed.  In  states  more  civilized, 
and  where  intelligence  bears  a  strong 
swav,  such   barbarous  notions  can- 
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not  be  entertained.  We  have  seen 
the  insidious  principle  of  a  difference 
in  point  of  religious  doctrine  esta- 
blished as  a  just  pretence,  Avhereby 
men  are  reduced  from  the  state  of 
citizens  to  that  of  being  mere  deni- 
zens or  sojourners,  and  are  curtailed 
of  their  first  natural  and  civil  right, 
the  right  of  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty. Under  this  head  we  may  class 
all  wrong  and  inconvenient  laws, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  interrupt 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
every  system  of  taxation  which  goes 
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not  hand  in  hand  with  representa- 
tion 3  for  taxation  is  another  condi- 
tion of  a  free  compact ;  it  is  in  fact 
a  free  gift  of  the  citizens  of  a  state 
for  their  mutual  defence  and  conve- 
nience. And  who  are  such  good 
judges  as  themselves^  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  which  are  brought 
into  a  very  narrow  compass,  the 
payment  of  its  magistrates,  and  its 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  ? 
And  who  again  are  such  good  judges 
when  that  state  of  security  is  com- 
mitted as  the  people  j  that  is,  their 
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real  representatives,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ?  For  those  who  either  have 
themselves  acquired  property,  or 
whose  ancestors  have  acquired  it  for 
them,  become  the  representatives  of 
those  who  are  in  the  progress  of  ac- 
quiring property  j  while  the  latter  are 
occupied,  and  have  not  leisure  either 
to  inform  or  apply  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  public  affairs,  and  only 
occasionally  when  the  appeal  is 
made  to  them  as  to  the  last  resort ; 
whereas  the  former  have  the  leisure 
and  the  deeper  interest  laid  on  them, 
c 
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to  direct  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  property  in  the  mass. 
Thus  all  have  equal  right,  though 
all  have  not  un  equal  station.  To 
obviate  contention,  the  magistracy 
(that  is,  those  who  are  the  chosen 
servants  of  the  commonwealth,)  are 
chosen,  some  for  life,  and  some 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  especially 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  so  on  to 
his  posterity  —  "  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserit  3" — for  the  ultimate  resort 
being  in  the  commonwealth,  (though 
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his  office  be  hereditary,)  it  being 
from  an  original  choice  and  in  com- 
pact, exists  under  the  perpetual  in- 
fluence of  choice,  as  well  as  from 
tlie  term  of  the  compact. 

These  plain  intelligible  axioms  are 
in  the  mouths  of  numbers,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  fewj  because  in  public 
life  it  is  the  object  of  many  of 
those  men  who  stand  forth  constantly 
to  pervert,  or  evade,  or  smother 
them,  particularly  among  statesmen, 
churchmen,  and  lawyers  ;  though  the 
education  of  these  men  should  be  so 
c  2 
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conducted,  that  they  should  never 
for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  best 
principles  upon  which  society  was 
first  collected  and  aftenvards  held 
together  j  yet  the  pursuit  of  fame 
vanishing  with  their  youth,  it  is 
contemned  by  them  as  an  empty 
phantom,  and  a  sort  of  bastard  fame, 
founded  exclusively  on  selfishness, 
alone  pursued.  Hence  tyranny,  cor- 
ruption, rapine,  and  wars,  by  means 
of  the  perversion  of  charity,  reason, 
and  justice.  Thus  the  exuberance 
oi   individual   intelligence    must    iu 
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some  sort  be  boodwinked  and  fet- 
tered by  stern  and  immutable 
laws,  which  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
the  sovereign's  profusion  and  clog 
the  wheels  of  the  conqueror's  car, 
and  which  reduce  the  one  and  the 
other  to  direct,  rather  than  to  com- 
mand. 

Mankind  being  thus  cast  into  two 
classes  3  those  having  acquired  and 
those  acquiring  property;  those  think- 
ing and  those  labouring;  choose  a 
class  or  family  apart,  as  the  symbol 
of  command,  rather  to  check  or  blunt 
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the  shafts  of  individual  ambition, 
that  would  usurp  more  real  power  in 
obtaining  a  symbolic  station,  than 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  power 
or  caprice  of  an  indivicUial,  or  to 
allow  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy 
of  sovereignty,  which  would  neces- 
sarily imply  the  duty  of  servitude.  A 
division  of  power  falls  equally  on  all, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  liberty  in 
civilized  society,  and  without  which, 
talk  as  much  as  you  please  about 
charters,  constitutions,  and  forms, 
liberty   never   can   enjoy   her  placid 
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reign  ;  for  where  would  be  her  guar- 
dian and  her  guarantee  ?  Constitu- 
tioual  charterSj  without  the  influence 
of  property  being  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  relations,  forms  and 
modifications,  as  establishing  a  divi- 
sion of  power,  is  but  to  palter  with 
the  name  of  liberty.* 

*  No  rational  system  of  liberty  can  long 
exist  in  France,  so  long  as  that  part  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  is  preserved  which  destroys 
promogenlture,  and  divides  the  property 
among  the  children  of  a  family,  for  they 
all  then  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown 


This  maxim  once  observed,  ty- 
ranny can  never  rear  her  hideous 
headj  because  wealth  is  the  abstract 
of  power  J  it  fosters  intelligence  by 
developing  the  means  of  informa- 
tion. To  impoverish  a  people  is  to 
risk  the  alternative  of  plunging  them 
into  a  state  of  slavery  or  wild  anar- 
chy. Thus  we  have  often  seen  go- 
vernments arbitrary,  and  consequent- 
ly, frequently  tyrannical,  in  propor- 

or  government.  This  system  is  bonowed 
from  Turkey;  it  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  originality. 
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tion  to  the  poverty  of  the  jDeople. 
Hence  the  policy  of  impoverishing  a 
nation,  and  then  punishing  it  for 
its  discontent.  The  argument  is 
most  rational  and  conclusive;  such 
a  people  for  instance  are  so  poor 
that  they  must  naturally  be  discon- 
tented ;  they  have  nothing  to  fight 
for,  consequently  it  would  be  ill  po- 
licy to  trust  their  defence  to  their 
own  spontaneous  patriotic  order  j 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
large  standing  army,  for  the  two- 
fold  purpose  of  checking  their  dis- 
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coutentSj  or  in  the  event  of  the 
government  falling  out  with  some  of 
its  neighbours,  to  divert  their  at- 
tention by  war ;  and  the  poverty 
of  the  people  here  brings  another 
great  advantage  with  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  in  such  a  case  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldier  is  so  much  better 
than  that  of  the  citizen,  that  the 
army  will  he  easily  recruited.  By 
this  manner  of  reasoning,  so  com- 
mon, indeed  so  universal,  the  people 
become  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment,   instead    of    the   government 
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being  the  executor  of  the  general 
willj  and  kings  inherit  a  title  to  a 
crown  as  legitimately  as  an  indivi- 
dual does  to  an  estate,  and  the  king- 
dom often  shares  the  fate  of  a  pri- 
vate estate,  exposed  to  all  the  caprices 
and  extravagancies  of  the  present 
possessor.  Sometimes  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  the  result  of 
extravagant  wars,  or  more  ignoble 
corruption  and  profusion  ;  sometimes 
a  part  of  it  is  sold  or  alienated,  and 
the  people,  in  common  with  the  other 
live  stock,  bartered  with  all  the  ease 
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of    a    deed    of  bargain   and    sale  at 
law. 

It  is  true  that  such  operations  are 
less  frequent  among  nations  which 
ha^e  a  free  constitution,  or  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  than 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
groan  under  a  simple  or  arbitraiy 
monarchy.  Yet  in  the  former,  ter- 
ror, taxation,  and  corruption,  will 
operate  the  same  effects,  though  in 
H  more  circuitous  way  than  in  the 
other  state.  An  arbitrary  monarch 
makes  all  bend  to  his  desires,  his  will 
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is  his  law  ;  vicegerent  of  God  !  he  is 
gracious  if  he  permits  poor  creeping 
souls  to  exist  and  breathe  the  air  ; 
this  may  be  allowed  them,  if  with 
bended  knees  and  supplicating 
tongues  they  approach  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  sacred  disposer  of  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  pro- 
perties. The  first  magistrate  of  a 
people  whose  ancestors  with  their 
blood  have  cemented  the  scheme  of 
their  liberties  into  a  sturdy  compact, 
may  have  the  same  desire  as  his 
o 
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more  powerful  brother.  Nay,  be- 
cause absolute  power  is  not  so  much 
within  his  reach^  he  may  have  a 
stronger  desire  ;  but  how  to  com- 
pass it,  no<v  opens  the  field  of  po- 
litics, wars,  taxes,  conspiracies,  in- 
ductions of  plots,  corruption  ;  and 
if  he  should  have  the  advantage  of 
having  his  most  loving  subjects  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  religions, 
hence  springs  an  abundant  source  of 
power,  and  the  old  trite  maxim  of 
divide  et  imperu  comes   immediately 
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into  play.*  But  why  shonld  sove- 
reigns have  recourse  even  to  such 
expedients  for  increasing  the  force 
of  their  sway  ?    they  have   only   to 

D    2 

*  When  iu  the  present  age  1  behohl  nieu 
ranged  against  each  other  on  the  side  of 
Papal  infallibility  and  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, nietliiuks  I  see  two  fairy  enchanters 
issuing  from  airy  castles  of  romance  to  con- 
tend for  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  of 
darkness  which  Hobbes  has  so  well  de- 
picted, and  where  these  twin  monsters,  tlie 
latest  offspring  of  chimera,  would  erect 
their  rival  thrones. 
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watch  the  inclination  of  the  hniijan 
mind.  "Where  are  the  eagle-eyes  that 
€an  look  upon  the  glitter  of  a  court 
tvithout  being  dazzled  r  wiio  sees  the 
fly  buzzing  around  ihe  flame,  that 
does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  com- 
parison ?  Hence  the  origin  of  cala- 
mitous governments.  Hence  a  pre- 
dicament difiBcult  to  be  obviated  by 
the  most  cunning  laws.  The  honesty 
of  the  human  heart  may  declare  itself 
in  the  civil  code;  for  jurisprudence, 
not  founded  on  equity,  becomes  an 
anomalous  jargon,  and  all  law  must 
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at  least  assume  some  reasonable  cause 
for  its  apology'.  Hence  the  palpable 
contrariety  between  political  and  civil 
justice.  Political  justice  is  a  terna 
too  metaphysical  for  the  mass  of 
mankind  easily  to  comprehend  ;  they 
are  content  with  civil  justice  which  is 
obvious  to  all  their  perceptions  ;  and 
those  who  assume  to  be  their  masters 
handle  political  justice  after  their  own 
conceits  ;  the  decrees  of  the  wicked- 
est judges  in  the  most  arbitrary  go- 
vernments have  been  equitable,  when 
confined  purely  to  civil  justice^  when 
D  3 
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no  question  of  political  justice  has 
interfered  ;  because  man  is  not  natu- 
rally wicked  without  an  object ;  were 
he  so  his  intellects  must  be  conclud- 
ed to  be  impaired,  and  wickedness 
must  suppose  a  previous  intent.  It 
must  be  admitted  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  perplexity  of  law  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  perversion  of  justice,  and 
this  perplexity  may  be  found  in  the 
mode  of  expounding  those  laws,  of 
refining  upon  ihem,  as  well  as  by 
their  multiplicity,  their  variety,  and 
their   incongruity ;    the    passing    of 
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laws    upon  every  casual  occurrence, 
upon  every  transient  contingency. 

But  still  make  as  many  laws  as  you 
may  to  serve  every  purpose  of  faction, 
or  to  tend  towards  absolute  rule,  yet 
the  code  will  ever  be  just,  in  compa- 
rison to  the  administration  of  it,*  For 
in  its  framing,  the  abstractions  only 
of  the  human  mind  are  generally 
employed,  but  in  its  expounding  and 
application,  all  the  vile  passions  of 
interest,  selfishness,  and  the  twin  bro- 
thers of  oppression  and  servility  are 

*  Here  trial  by  jury  is  the  only  check. 
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found  ;  and  when  shamelessness  can- 
not evade  a  positive  law,  then  comes 
injustice^  backed  by  expediency,  aided 
by  corruption  or  fear^  and  sets  it 
entirely  aside.  The  freest  countries 
have  witnessed  this  contingency  ;  the 
freest  people  have  had  those  among 
them  punished  for  opinions  j  and 
after  all,  let  us  be  sincere  and  look 
into  ourselves,  and  far  into  things  ; 
what  earthly  guarantee  is  there  for 
justice  but  the  freedom  of  opinions  ? 
let  the  mind  of  man  form  a  consti- 
tution ever  so  perfect,  still  his  heart 
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will  evade  its  intent }  watching  his 
opportunity,  lie  will  insidiously  warp 
that  which  he  is  fearful  to  attack  ; 
here  the  force  of  opinion  can  alone 
restrain  him  j  the  electric  shock  of 
opinions  has  even  neutralized  the 
power  of  downright  tyranny ;  he  who 
has  been  above  all  law,  who  has  been 
armed  against  the  patriot's  steel,  has 
been  shrunk  and  withered  by  the 
contagious  blast  of  public  opinion. 
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SECTION  li 

Why  should  the  philanthropist  la- 
ment the  unhappy  condition  of  human 
nature  in  general  ?  and  why  should 
the  patriot  exhaust  his  patience  in 
endless  controversies  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  The  philosopher  will  tell  them, 
that  although  intelligence  exists  as 
an  integral  quality  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  the  decree  of  Providence 
that  calls  it  forth  to  shed  the  rays  of 
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its  inriuence  on  mankind.  As  the 
embers  of  the  Indian's  fire  kindles 
first  a  spark  in  the  wigwam  which  he 
has  left;  thence  borne  by  the  wind, 
it  envelopes  the  forest  in  flames  :  pre- 
sently art  and  industry,  by  this  spon- 
taneous assistance  fix  the  basis  of 
a  young  colony,  and  changing  the  face 
of  nature  with  the  products  of  the  soil, 
lead  human  life  through  a  new  walk ; 
— so  that  Promethean  fire  kindled 
here  and  there  in  some  one  breast, 
has  illumined  the  dark  corners  of  tbe 
globe,  and  will  not  burn  out  for  ages 
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yet  unborn.  Mankind  tied  to  tlie 
earth  in  their  original  state,  grovel  in 
the  mire  of  low  and  sensual  passions  ; 
this  is  the  state  wherein  we  read 
of  them  formerly;  this  is  the  state  in 
which  travellers  find  them  in  our  day. 
A  spark  of  intellectual  fire  kindles  in 
some  breast,  and  the  sacred  fiame 
catching  from  one  to  the  other, 
brightens  as  it  burns.  Hence  the 
origin  of  religion,  law,  arts,  and 
sciences ;  the  founders  of  religion 
and  lawgivers  arc  synoniraous  terms, 
for  religion  is  only  law,  confirmed 
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either  by  divine  authority,  or  pre- 
tended divine  authority,  with  penal- 
ties and  rewards  beyond  this  life  ; 
and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  exertion  of 
intellect,  manifested  in  clear  defi- 
nitions of  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
things.  Hence  patriots  and  heroes ; 
who  are  those  who  maintain  and  pro- 
tect the  institutions  and  the  polity  es- 
tablished. As  the  power  of  intellect  is 
as  the  force  of  abstractions  and  the 
decreased  ratio  of  the  sensual  ap- 
petites, so  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  hero  and  the  patriot,  consist  in 
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their  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
service  of  their  country  rather  than 
of  themselves  ;  the  essence  of  public 
virtue  being  disinterestedness.  Thus 
in  early  institutions  we  see  more  of 
this  rare  virtue,  than  of  those  more 
advanced  5  for  the  wisest  men  have  ever 
maintained,  that  there  is  a  perpetaal 
tendency  to  decay,  and  progressive 
deterioration  in  all  political  institu- 
tions, which  require  frequently  the 
corrective  hand  of  renovation.  The 
institutions  of  the  ancestors  of  a 
people   generally   appear    extremely 
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awful,  merely  because  the  mysterious 
sanctity  of  time  has  thrown  its  veil 
over  them ;  and  hence  they  have 
often  been  contented  with  the  sha- 
dow or  mere  form  of  those  institu- 
tions where  their  eflScacy  hath  long 
vanished.  How  then  to  restore  them 
to  their  pristine  vigour  ?  how  then 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  original 
spring  r  by  strictly  adhering  to  the 
division  of  power,  for  power  must 
abide  somewhere.  A  few  shepherds 
may  wander  over  mountains,  or  may 
perch  among  rocks  ;  their  wants  are 
E  2 
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small,  the  patriarchal  power  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  be  exerted  j  but 
when  the  progeny  of  these  families 
swell ;  when  new  and  curious  modes 
of  acquiring  wealth  suggest  them- 
selves ;  when  this  wealth  creates  sel- 
fishness, the  abstract  essence  of  vice 
and  crimes,  the  patriarchal  authority 
grows  into  the  feudal  power ;  this 
feudal  power  overstepping  its  due 
bounds,  exerting  a  selfish  power, 
rather  than  a  power  restrictive  of 
crimes,  opens  the  way  to  its  over- 
throw by  the  indiscriminate  mass  of 
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the  people  ;  but  in  these  dire  predi- 
caments, society  cannot  be  said  to 
revert  to  its  original  state,  because  it 
has  already  lost  its  simplicity,  its  mo- 
desty, and  its  purity;  those  who  labour 
have  not  leisure  to  think  or  science 
to  govern,  and  they  fall  into  the  hand 
of  a  tyrant.  In  this  predicament 
must  they  remain,  until  time  has  at 
length  produced  another  class  inde- 
pendent of  labour  and  povp^erful 
enough  to  combine^  in  order  to  divide 
the  sovereign   authority.*     Now  we 

*  The  case  of  France  at  this  day. 
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get  some  insight  into  the  mode  of 
perpetuating  intelligence  ;  it  is  first 
discovered  in  that  Promethean  fire 
which  was  kindled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  lawgivers,  the  patriots  and  the 
heroes,  who  have  been  the  founders, 
the  raaintainers,  and  the  defenders  of 
the  polity.  How  are  their  laws,  their 
institutes,  their  example  to  be  ob- 
served ?  by  perpetuating  their  names 
and  race.  They  were  public  pro^ 
perty,  so  was  their  fame ;  by  this 
mode  their  families  become  in  some 
sort  public  property ;    their  example 
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not  only  operates  on  the  mass,  but 
through  the  racJium  of  the  affec- 
tions, of  even  vanity  and  selfishness, 
it  operates  upon  their  own  race  ;  so 
even  the  bad  passions  here  are 
brought  in  tributary  to  virtue.  His 
soul  must  be  puny  indeed,  that  does 
not  swell  at  the  recollection,  that 
his  existence  has  flowed  from  a  noble 
fount.  This  will  lead  him  to  look 
forward  ;  and  what  can  tend  more  to 
extinguish  selfishness,  than  by  di- 
viding the  affections  between  those 
who  have  preceded  and  those  who 
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are  to  descend,  making  ourselves  the 
link  only  in  the  chain.,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  abstract  virtue  of  our  race, 
extending  that  principle  to  our 
nation,  and  then  to  human  kind  ?* 
Providence  calls  forth  intelligence 
therefore,  and  human  design  may 
tend  to  perpetuate  it,  morally  and 
physically.  Thus  laws,  habits,  and 
policy,  may  be  said  to  be  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  demonstration   of  in- 

*  An  appeal  to  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
earth  to  do  their  duty. 
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tcUigence.  As  the  division  of  power 
is  the  groundwork  of  liberty,  so 
is  a  high  state  of  intelligence  co- 
operating with  such  a  division,  the 
surest  guarantee  of  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  fur  civil  commotions  spring  up 
from  an  imperfect  or  partial  state  of 
intelligence.  Portions  only  of  a 
community  feeling  their  interest  pur- 
sue it,  other  portions  resist  them. 
Hence  civil  wars,  which  are  called 
rebellions,  when  parties  are  unsuccess- 
ful; and  glorious  emancipations,  when 
successful.      But   where    the    genial 
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warmth  of  intelligence  pervades  the 
whole  polity,  all  or  the  greater  part 
being  agreed  upon  their  true  interest, 
civil  discord  appealing  to  arms  can 
find  no  room  to  act,  for  war  has  its 
spring  from  contrariety  of  opinions, 
and  the  first  property  of  intelligence 
is  its  power  of  coniTnunication  ;  that 
which  is  the  reason  of  one,  becomes 
by  adoption  the  reason  of  another. 
Human  kind  is  the  soil  on  which  this 
precious  seed  is  sown ;  all  that  we 
have  to  desire  then,  is,  that  the 
sower's  hand  may  be  free,  and  then 
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social  fields  will  seldom  or  never 
be  sprinkled  with  social  blood.  Nay, 
even  then  great  wealth,  the  usual 
concomitant  of  great  vices,  need 
hardly  be  feared,  for  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  intelligence  will  not  bear 
with  the  fellowship  of  vice.  But 
let  us  pursue  and  understand  this 
hypothesis ;  intelligence  is  the  surest 
prevention  of  resistance,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  J  but  when  intelligence  is 
partial,  and  cannot  easily  be  made 
general,  excepting  through  the  me- 
dium of  resistance,  then  justice  die- 
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tates  it.  For  not  only  lawyers, 
but  even  churchmen,  have  maintain- 
ed that  resistance  is  allowable,  when 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it 
is  greater  than  the  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  Here  is  a  principle 
of  sufficient  latitude  and  we  may  ap- 
ply it. 

Government  being  originally  a 
compact  between  the  governors  and 
governed ;  and  there  existing  no 
natural  right  to  govern  in  any  set 
of  men,  or  no  obligation  in  any  other 
set  of  men  to  be  governed,  except 
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by  a  mutual  compact ;  there  never 
has  existed  a  lawful  or  just  right  to 
absolute  rule ;  not  even  in  parents, 
after  a  certain  age,  and  then  not 
under  that  certain  age  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  child.  The  obligation 
is  laid  on  the  parent  to  rear  his 
oflFspring,  because  he  was  the  author 
of  his  being ;  but  when  that  off- 
spring arrives  at  any  age  in  which 
it  may  provide  for  its  own  necessi- 
ties, then  all  rule  ceases,  and  the 
parent  has  no  more  authority  over  it 
than  any  other  person j  all  relationship 
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between  them  lies  in  naturalor  acquir- 
ed affection  or  compact.  Now  by  this 
rule  no  man  can  be  lawfully  born  a 
slave,  for  if  parents  have  no  autho- 
rity over  their  children,  farther  than 
to  bind  them  apprentices,  which  is 
for  their  good,  and  to  teach  them  a 
method  of  gaining  their  future  sub- 
sistence, no  man  can  arrogate  to  him- 
self or  justify  the  right  of  breeding 
or  rearing  slaves,  and  no  govern- 
ment can  sanction  such  an  outrageous 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  joatural  and  unalien- 
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able  rights  ot"  the  human  species. 
The  placing  man  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very, therefore  incurs  the  penalty  of 
robbery  and  murder,  for  the  lives  of 
men  are  curtailed  often  by  that  state  ; 
and  vi'bat  greater  robbery  ean  exist 
than  that  of  a  man's  body  ?  and  what 
greater  oppression  than  that  of  doom- 
ing him  to  perpetual  labour  for  the 
profit  of  others  ?  What  therefore  is 
the  remedy  in  this  case  ?  May  it 
not  be  fair  to  ask  if  God  and  nature 
do  not  only  authorize  but  prompt  a 
man  to  recover  his  liberty  by  every 
f2 
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means  in  his  power  3  and  if  blood  be 
shed  in  that  struggle  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  liberty,  it  is  on  him  who 
is  the  aggressor,  he  who  assumes 
to  be  the  possessor  of  another  man's 
body  5  and  by  the  same  parity 
of  reasoning,  supposing  two  nations 
to  be  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  one  has  a  population  of 
slaves,  it  is  not  only  lawful  but 
praiseworthy,  for  the  other  belli- 
gerent to  aid  the  emancipation  of 
those  slaves  ;  nor  can  this  be  against 
the  laws  of  nations,  for  the  laws  of 
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nations,  having  no  other  appeal  than 
that  to  Hbstract  justice,  and  the 
notions  of  it  among  mankind  in  ge- 
neral being  the  only  umpire  ;  the  law 
of  nations  can  never  sanction  so  mon- 
strous a  principle  as  that  of  a  system 
of  robbery  and  murder,  which  a  state 
of  slavery  is. 

But  let  us  enumerate  the  many 
grievances  under  which  a  people  may 
lie,  and  which  undoubtedly  generate 
discontent,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  government  for  the  time 
being.  For  I  hold  it  as  a  first  prin- 
f3 
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ciple  in  government,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  should  keep  pace 
with  the  state  of  intelligence,*  and 
that  a  mode  of  government  which  was 
freely  submitted  to  at  one  period,  could 
not  be  borne  at  another  ;  in  truth  that 
of  a  state  of  slavery  is  unquestionably 
the  first  and  most  poignant  example. 
The  second  example  is,  where  a 
people,  whether  by  conquest  or  other- 
wise,  from  the  ignorance  or  imbe- 

*  Opinion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
Paris.  Query,  Is  it  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
opinion  at  St.  Petersburgh  ? 
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cility  of  their  ancestors.  He  at  the 
mercy  of  one  man,  and  when  there 
exists  no  social  compact,  or  the  terms 
of  that  compact  are  not  fulfilled,  and 
when  they  are  not  parties  to  the 
making  of  laws  which  bind  them — it 
is  a  very  justifiable  cause  of  grievance, 
whenever  a  monarch  wishes  to  im- 
pose his  religion  upon  his  people,  or 
vexes,  torments,  and  persecutes  men 
for  their  religious  opinions.  All  ar- 
bitrary impositions  of  taxes,  without 
the  consent  of  the  party  taxed,  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives,  is 
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a  most  ju5tifiable  cause  of  grievanccj 
and  an  utter  dissolution  of  govern- 
ment by  an  infringement  of  the  social 
compact. 

For  taxation  I  repeat  is  no  part  of 
legislative  power  or  authority  j  it  is 
the  free  gift  of  a  people  for  their  own 
well  being  3  because  the  excess  of 
taxation  under  any  pretence,  amounts 
not  only  to  dilapidation  but  to  down- 
right robbery,  and  robbery  of  the 
most  galling,  insidious  and  insulting 
kind,  pleading  legal  forms  as  its  sane- 
tion^   and  the  public  service  as  its 
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end  J  whereas  it  is  often  the  means  of 
enslaving  the  people,  or  their  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  enriching  their  op- 
pressors. 

Another  just  and  legitimate  source 
of  grievance  and  cause  of  discontent 
is,  when  the  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice of  the  people  is  required  beyond 
their  own  frontiers,  when  under  pre- 
tence of  the  defence  of  their  native 
soil,  they  are  made  the  instruments  of 
the  invasion  of  other  states;  for 
although  all  governments,  found- 
ed   on    true    and    just    systems    of 
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liberty,  have  by  the  original  compact 
between  the  governors  and  governed, 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  service  of  the 
people  at  large,  for  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  nation  j  yet  nothing  can 
be  so  contrary  to  every  notion  of 
equity,  law,  or  freedom,  as  the  forcing 
of  men  to  fight  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  state  ;  and  were  this  principle 
adhered  to  by  every  nation,  wars  of 
ambition  would  be  much  less  frequent 
than  they  have  been  ;  for  the  expence 
and  small  compmative  nuraberof  mer- 
cenaries would  operate  upon  war  sys- 
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terns,  and  diminish  both  their  extent 
and  duration.*  It  is  therefore  a  most 
justifiable  cause  of  grievance  and  re- 
sistance to  any  government,  that  its 
military  system  should  be  so  establish- 
ed, that  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
man  in  the  community  should  be  at 
its  raercy,  to  be  sacrificed  to  every 

*  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  all  coniinue 
the  conscription.  The  unhappy  Iralian 
youth  are  forced  from  their  delicious  coun- 
try to  garrison  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  M. 
de  Pradt  is  elegant  and  even  pathetic  upon 
this  point. 
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wayward,  wilful,  or  rapacious  conceit 
that  may  enter  into  the  head  of  a  fa- 
vourite, a  mistress,  a  minister,  or  a 
vain-glorious  sovereign.  All  these 
hypotheses  are  applicable  rather  to 
what  are  termed  arbitrary  or  simple 
monarchies,  which  we  should  more 
properly  call  despotism,  and  which 
the  ancients  designated  under  the 
head  tyranny.  Free  or  representative 
forms  of  government  can  hardly  fall 
into  them,  unless  by  means  of  a  state 
of  general  corruption ;  for  should  their 
liberties   have  been   endangered  for 
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■awhile^  from  the  influence  of  terror, 
or  phrenzy,  or  even  beguiled  either  by 
the  great  eloquence  of  particular  indi- 
viduals or  military  glory;  still  when 
the  circumstances  subside^  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  peculiar  ex- 
ertion of  intelligence,  the  habits  of 
the  people,  which  are  always  more  in- 
veterate than  is  commonly  imagined, 
will  bring  them  back  to  the  state  from 
whence  they  were  led  astray.  But  if 
corruption  become  general ;  if  the 
progress  of  virtue  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  intelligen'6e,  then 

G 
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indeed  the  case  is  hopeless^  the  core 
of  the  state  corrupted,  its  limbs  lose 
their  efficacy,  and  it  falls  into  the 
most  deplorable  of  all  predicaments.* 
With  sufficient  intelligence  to  distin- 
guish right  from  wrong,  without 
energy  to  shun  the  one  and  assert  the 
other  }  exhibiting  a  pithless,  spiritless 
race,  the  cinder  of  a  people.  The 
question  of  contentment  or  just  grie- 
vance therefore  resolves  itself  into 
this,  is   man  an   intelligent   being  ? 

*  The  case  of  Italy  and  Spahi. 
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what  is  the  object  of  his  intelligence, 
if  it  be  not  to  conduce  to  his  happi- 
ness ?  which  happiness  consists  in  a 
perfect  observance  of  justice  between 
man  and  man-  And  if  mankind  al- 
lowed themselves  the  free  and  un- 
biassed use  of  their  intelligence,  any 
act  or  system  of  injustice,  would  flash 
on  their  minds  like  the  light  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  they  would  conclude  hovvr 
much  better  it  would  be  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  which  is  always  with- 
in their  power,  if  any  great  number 
of  them  are  unanimous,  than  to  drag 
G  2 
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on  a  wretched  existepce,  in  a  condi- 
tion often  inferior  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 


^7 


SECTION   Id. 

But  by  what  means  are  the  above 
first  principles  to  be  carried  into 
effect  ?  The  first  and  most  important 
privilege,  and  most  indispensable  re- 
quisite towards  the  happiness  and 
dignity  of  a  people,  is  the  liberty 
of  publishing  and  communicating 
their  opinions  without  obstruction} 
that  which  is  termed  a  free  press.  To 
g3 
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deny  this  right  *  is  to  wage  war 
against  God's  providence^  by  suppres- 
sing or  destroying  the  most  beautiful 
and  divine  of  his  works,  the  intelli- 
gence of  man ;  because^  to  prevent 
man  from  exercising  his  intelligence, 
either  for  himself  or  others,  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  as  to  destroy  it. 
Tyrants  are  more  vulnerable  by 
means  of  a  fiee  press  than  any 
other,  and  the  opposition  to  its  esta- 
blishmentj  or  fettering  or  suspecting 
it,  is  the  surest  and  most  unequivocal 

*  Penied  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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proof  of  tyranny.  A  nation  then 
has  only  to  insist  on  this  point  at  all 
hazards,  every  other  point  will  then 
come  to  an  issue  and  find  its  own 
level  J  for  neither  fanaticism  or  op- 
pression will  bear  the  light.  If  man- 
kind would  only  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  their  condition,  how  stupidly 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  to 
the  field  like  cattle  to  a  slaughter- 
houscj  *   for  every  caprice  or    mad 

*  Has  not  this  been  ever  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ? 
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ambition   which    may  pass    through 
the  fancy  of  a  faction,  a  minister  of 
state,  or  a  monarch  ;  and  after  years 
of  toil  and  blood,  waste  of  property 
and   treasure^  they  find   themselves, 
ahhougli    conquerors,    just     in     the 
same  situation,  or  even  in   a  worse 
than    they    were     before  j    if    they 
would   weigh  well  the  dangers,  the 
toils,  and  the  pains  which  they  must 
undergo  in  this  case,  without  profit, 
advantage,    or   reward  j    and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,    they   would  make 
but  half  the  struggle  to  regain  their 
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liberties,  to  insist  upon  a  free  press 
and  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, upon  those  guards  and  protec- 
tions which  then  wouUl  ensue  from 
tliese  preliminary  steps,  towards  the 
perpetuating  their  freedom,  their 
lives,  and  property;  how  incalculably 
would  they  gain  upon  the  balance, 
and  how  sure  must  be  their  success  !* 
As  to  those  countries,  who,  adher- 
ing to  a  monarchical  regimen,  with- 
out either  the  privilege  of  a  free 
press,    or   a   representative  form   of 

*  Prussia  is  striviug  to  do  this. 
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government,  let.  them  be  ever  so 
much  enamoared  of  particular  fami- 
lies or  dynasties,  which  they  seem  to 
deify,  let  them  preserve  these  fami- 
lies if  they  choose  it ;  but  why 
should  they  sacrifice  their  own  hap- 
piness and  dignity  to  such  foolish 
and  fanatical  prejudices  ?  why  not 
impose  on  those  families  those  re- 
strictions which  will  insure  the  per- 
manent safety  of  the  dynasty,  whilst 
they  place  man  in  his  proper  station? 
Is  mankind  to  abjure  liberty  because 
its  sacred  cause  has  been  disgraced 
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by  ambitious  hypocrites,  and  a  vain- 
glorious and  fickle  people  ?  * 

But  where  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  shackled,  still  the  youth  of  those 
unhappy  states  may  have  their  minds 
trained  to  public  virtue,  by  reading 
the  works  of  the  antients.f  The 
classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome 

*  The  French. 

f  Hobbes,  the  friend  and  defender  pf 
arbitraiy  power,  says,  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land are  corrupted  by  reading  the  classic 
works  of  the  antients.  I  recommend  the 
converse  of  this. 
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will  not  fail  to  implant  in  their 
breasts  a  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
hatred  to  tyranny  ;  and  none  so  much 
as  that  tyranny  erected  on  the  basis 
of  military  glory,  converting  the  no- 
blest principles  of  the  defence  of  a 
people  into  the  surest  method  of 
their  oppression.  For  military  glory 
can  never  be  a  principal  object  in 
the  policy  of  a  state,— it  is  only 
auxiliary  towards  its  security. 

The  causes  which  make  men  con- 
tented to  lie  under  bad  or  arbitrary 
governments,  spring  chiefly  from  the 
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state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  are 
trained.  Hence  in  all  simple  mo- 
narchies and  arbitrary  states,  an  in- 
sidious discouragement  is  given  to 
literature,  particularly  to  those 
branches  of  it  which  have  a  tendency 
to  excite  a  generous  enthusiasm  for 
liberty ; — and  where  is  this  to  be 
found  more  than  in  the  classic  au- 
thors of  the  antients  ?  The  noble 
and  generous  nature  of  a  gentleman 
inclines  him  to  justice  and  to  a  love 
of  liberty.     How  is  this  tendency  to 
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be  counteracted  •'  By  a  spurious  no- 
tion of  honour,  which  often  has  no 
justice  at  bottom  j  by  a  vague  notion 
of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  a  most  mis- 
applied term — for  if  loyalty  means 
any  thing,  it  implies  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  5  and  laws  imply 
a  general  regulation  founded  on 
equal  rights  and  impartial  justice. 
Whereas  loyalty  here  signifies  ab- 
solute and  blind  obedience  to  the 
prince,  who  himself  is  his  own  law- 
maker, whose  will  is  his  law ;  there- 
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fore  the  loyalty  of  his  nobles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  realm,  is  not  a  due 
regard  to  their  own  dignity  or  the 
protection  of  the  people,  who  na- 
turally look  to  them  to  think  and 
act  for  Ihem,  but  a  sort  of  fanatical 
attachment  to  a  particular  dynasty 
or  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  a  state 
crave  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  those  who  are  more  powerful 
and  more  enlightened  than  them- 
selves,     they     must     abstain     from 
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giving  ear  to  all  wild  theories,  which 
are  founded  on  the  subversion  of 
property  and  the  perversion  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  as  God  has  cast  them  into 
separate  classes,  to  each  of  which 
he  has  in  his  providence  assigned 
important  duties  ;  so  must  they  be 
contented  to  abide  by  this  decree  ; 
so  can  they  only  seek  happiness 
and  virtue  by  being  arrayed  in  due 
order,  each  moving  in  his  own 
sphere,  each  attending  to  his  own 
calling  ;  whilst  Intelligence,  the  first 
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born  child  of  Heaven,  hovering  over 
them,  shall  lead  their  footsteps  un- 
der the  eternal  arch  of  liberty  and 
peace  ! 

How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  Heaven  ! 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  b,  viii. 
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